POMPADOUR DABBLES IN POLITICS
was quite prepared to turn a deaf ear to all Bernis' warnings.
However, Bernis, upheld by the whole Council and the
Dauphin, finally won the day and was authorized to negotiate
with Vienna. Pompadour, devoured with jealousy and fear of
this new Bernis who was even going so far as to suggest
reforms in the royal expenditure, determined to put her old
friend quietly out of the way. She suggested that he should
be given the cardinal's hat, knowing Louis' rooted distrust
of clerical interference in politics. Louis was ever mindful of
men like the cardinals Richelieu, Mazarin and Fleury. He
had said: 'Whenever there is a cardinal in the Council, he
is sure to take the lead in the end.'

Bernis had no illusions about this honour, not even when
the great day came and Louis said as he placed the cardinal's
hat on his head: *I have never made so fine a cardinal.' Bernis
said to someone else who was congratulating him on the hat:
'It would be better if you called it a good umbrella.' He
awaited disgrace from day to day. Fearing exile, he said piti-
fully to her who had been his friend for so long and whose
praises he had sung so charmingly in the springtime of her
beauty: 'To separate early on, nothing could be simpler and
easier ... but why a dagger thrust?' She did not reply.

Pompadour read extracts, out of context, from a memoran-
dum which Bernis had written and which he had asked her to
give to the King. She did this in such a way as to make Bernis
seem ambitious to take the lead, as if he were dictating a plan
of action. ('There are few examples of equal vileness,' he
wrote of this.) The result was that on November ist, 1758,
Louis exiled to his abbey of St. Medard of Soissons the only
churchman he had ever sincerely loved and who, in his turn,
was absolutely devoted to him. He had complained that
throughout his reign he lacked men: rarely had he been
served by one so discreet, so gentle and so true. The car-
dinal's hat was indeed more than an umbrella; it was a snuffer.